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decision upon anything. It will be interesting to
give some illustration of the manner in'which this
system of interruption was kept up without actually
violating any of the rules of order which govern the
proceedings of the House, For instance, what could
be more reasonable than for any member who thought
the House had sat and debated long enough on that
particular subject, to rise and move that the House
do now adjourn ? Every sitting of the House is
brought to a close by a motion couched in just such
a form, which on all ordinary occasions and at a
reasonable hour of the night, is agreed to without
discussion or division. But in the instances we are
describing a member who moves that the House do
now adjourn, had not the slightest desire that the
question should be put to an instant division ; he
wanted all the debate that he could have ; he wanted
to help in wearing the Government out. Therefore,
he gave all the reasons that occurred to him, all that
his uttermost ingenuity could devise, to show that
the House was bound to adjourn just then, and he
gave his reasons at immense length; and went over
them again and again as if he had taken all time for
his province'. In Sir Philip Sidney's "Arcadia" we
are told of a beautiful young shepherd-boy who
stands under the trees on some fair summer's evening
piping as though he should never grow old. There
is something charming in the idea of this young
lover of music, piping on and on, as though youth
and harmony were to be always his own. The Con-
servative orator talked in favour of an adjournment
as though he should never grow old, as though he